PKIMITIVE RELIGIOUS EMOTION.

In such peoples a feeling of dependence upon
benevolent gods, regarded probably as Creators
and All-Fathers, eliciting admiration rather than
fear or selfish desire, would have characterised
its beginnings. This possibility should not be
rejected a priori.

The other theory is well represented by W.
Robertson Smith. He denies that the attempt to
appease evil beings is the foundation of Religion.
I quote: * B>om the earliest times religion, as dis-
tinct from magic or sorcery, addresses itself to
kindred and friendly beings, who may indeed be
angry with their people for a time, but are always
placable except to the enemies of their worship-
pers or to renegade members of the community.
It is not with a vague fear of unknown powers
but with a loving reverence for known gods who
are knit to their worshippers by strong bonds of
kinship, that religion, in the only sense of the
word, begins.'l One may agree with Robertson
Smith without denying that certain practices
intended to avert impending evils preceded the
establishment of affectionate relations with bene-
volent powers. As a matter of fact, our author
admits this fully. What he denies is that the
attempt to propitiate, in dread, evil spirits, is

1 The Religion of the Semites^ p. 55.
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